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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
HEALING  SPRINGS  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION,  15th  JUNE,  1849. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  Mr.  Tobin  our  thanks  for  the  eloquent,  appropriate 
and  interesting  Address  delivered  before  the  Healing  Springs  School  Associa- 
tion on  this  day. 

Resolved,  That  he  be  requested  by  the  Trustees  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  Ad- 
dress for  publication. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  communicating  the  above  Resolutions,  permit  us  personally 
to  express  respectfully  our  hope  that  you  will  comply. 
Yonr  obt.  servants, 

Wm,  P.  Walker,  "| 

JOS.  HOLMAN, 

Israel  J.  Walker  J>  Trustees. 


Blackville,  June  20/A,  1849. 


B.  F.  Peeples, 
N.  J.  Walker, 
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June  26tt,  1849,  Barnwell  C.  H. 
Messrs.  Wm.  P.  Walker,  Jos.  Holman  and  others. 

Gentlemen  : — I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  polite  note, 
appended  to  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Healing 
Springs  School  Association,  June  15th,  1849,  consisting  of  two  Resolutions,  one 
complimentary  to  the  Oration  pronounced  by  myself  before  that  body,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Education,  by  their  request,  and  the  other  desiring  a  copy  for  publication. 

I  can  scarcely  hope  that  my  humble  effort  shall  meet  from  the  public  with  the 
same  favor  which  it  has  found  in  your  kind  indulgence  and  warm  sympathies 
But  not  only  having  every  disposition  to  gratify  your  wishes  and  that  of  the 
Association,  so  flattering  to  myself,  but  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  your  highly 
laudable  institution,  I  cannot  refuse  any  thing  which  in  your  opinion  can  contri- 
bute in  the  least  towards  the  success  of  so  praiseworthy  an  enterprise.  And 
permit  me  here  to  express  a  perfect  confidence  that  such  disinterestedness  cannot 
go  unrewarded,  and  that  your  brightest  anticipations  will  be  entirely  realized 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  amiable  gentleman  and  efficient  teacher  who 
now  has  charge  of  your  Academy. 

Accept,  in  conclusion,  gentlemen,  the  assurance  of  my  highest  esteem  and 
regard. 

Respectfully,  &c, 

JOHN  E.  TOBIN. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Healing  Springs  School  As- 
sociation : — What  was  the  point  of  time  and  place  of 
the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization,  has  never  yet  been 
definitely  settled  by  historians.  It  would  seem  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  Almighty  would  have  con- 
tinued the  centre  of  light  among  his  chosen  people, 
from  the  time  of  the  creation  of  Adam  even  to  the 
period  when,  having  announced  his  law  to  Moses,  he 
said  to  him,  "  write  thou  these  words,  for  after  the  tenor 
of  these  words,  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  thee  and 
with  Israel.".  It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  that 
He,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  permitted  some  other 
branch  of  the  descendants  of  the  inhabitants  of  Para- 
dise to  be  the  first  to  advance  in  letters,  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Whether,  then,  we  accept  the  vaunted  anti- 
quity of  the  Chinese,  going  far  beyond  the  Mosaic 
account,  into  remote  antiquity,  or  the  more  probable 
priority  of  Egyptian  civilization ;  or  whether  we  trace 
the  world's  improvement  to  the  Babylonians,  the  Per- 
sians or  the  Indians — all  of  which  conjectures  have 
had  their  places  in  the  conceits  of  antiquaries — or 
whether  we  go  back  to  an  ancient  race,  every  vestige 
of  whose  existence  is  now  extinguished  forever,  sup- 
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posed  by  M.  Bailly  to  have  preceded  all  these,  to  have 
been  the  mother  of  their  civilization,  and  to  have  in- 
habited the  regions  now  known  as  Siberia,  at  what- 
ever point  we  may  conclude  the  first  way  appeared, 
we  may  readily  believe  that  the  human  mind  labored 
under  great  difficulties  and  disadvantages.  When  all 
mankind  were  shrouded  in  literary  darkness,  must  not 
the  first  who  struck  the  light  by  mastering  the  simplest 
rudiments  of  a  language,  the  first  principles  of  a  sci- 
ence, or  the  most  ordinary  art,  have  met  with  the  most 
disheartening  and  almost  insurmountable  obstacles? 
They  were  evidently  grappling  in  the  dark  and  marking 
a  way  through  a  deep  and  unexplored  wilderness.  May 
we  not  readily  conjecture  that  they  frequently  lost  their 
way  and  direction,  and  halted  in  doubt  and  uncertainty ! 
Must  they  not  have  been  sometimes  compelled  to  retrace 
their  steps,  and  when  they  had  discovered  the  vast 
amount  of  pains  and  toil  and  time  they  had  thrown 
away  in  wandering  into  error,  may  we  not  suppose 
that,  they  sat  down  in  utter  despair  amidst  their  over- 
whelming discouragements  1 

Difficulties  and  vicissitudes,  the  same  in  kind  though 
not  in  degree,  attended  the  human  mind  in  every  stage  of 
its  improvement.  How  many  wild  theories  and  crude 
calculations  must  have  been  constructed  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  earth  is  a  plane  instead  of  a  sphere  ! 
How  much  time  and  energy  must  have  been  consumed 
in  vain  efforts  to  demonstrate  conclusions  based  upon 
the  assumed  fact  that  the  sun  revolves  around  the 
earth !  What  ages  of  intense  mental  anxiety,  inde- 
fatigable zeal  and  industry  were  required  to  create 
that  misty  and  confused  philosophy  which  was  dis- 
pelled before  the  mighty  and  dazzling  genius  of  Bacon 
and  Locke !     Centuries  have  been  spent  in  establishing 


systems  now  demonstrated  to  be  false.  We  find,  even 
at  so  late  a  period  as  the  thirteenth  century,  the  first 
literary  men  of  the  world  in  the  vain  and  ridiculous 
search  after  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  they  fondly 
hoped  would  turn  every  thing  it  touched  into  gold,  and 
of  an  elixir  of  life,  which  they  verily  believed  would 
prolong  the  duration  of  human  life  to  an  indefinite 
period.  We  see  philosophers  of  the  first  grade  in  the 
ardent  pursuit  of  what  they  called  the  science  of  as- 
trology, a  system  of  foretelling  events  and  the  fortunes 
of  individuals  by  the  stars.*  And  long  before  the 
dark  ages,  even  in  the  floodtide  of  Grecian  arts  and 
literature,  when  all  that  was  great  and  renowned  in 
poetry,  in  eloquence  and  in  war  seemed  to  have  taken 
up  its  abode   in  Greece,  we  find  Aristotle,!  the   first 

*  "  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  arose  a  genius  of  singular  eminence, 
who,  piercing  at  once  through  the  thickest  cloud  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
seemed  formed  to  enlighten  Europe.  This  was  Roger  Bacon,  an  English  Francis- 
can friar,  who,  in  variety  and  extent  of  genius,  is  entitled  most  deservedly  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  annals  of  European  literature.  He  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  ancient  languages  and  familiar  with  the  works  of  their  best  authors.  At  that 
time,  when  every  pretender  to  knowledge  drew  his  creed  of  science  from  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  and  servilely  adhered  to  his  dogmas  and  opinions,  the  genius 
of  Roger  Bacon  saw  the  insufficiency  of  that  philosophy,  and  he  began  to  apply 
himself  with  indefatigable  industry  to  that  method  of  investigation,  by  experi- 
ment and  the  observation  of  nature,  which  was  afterwards,  at  the  distance  of 
four  centuries,  so  happily  pursued  and  so  strenuously  recommended  by  an  indus- 
trious philosopher  of  the  same  name — Francis  Bacon — Lord  Verulam He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  some  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  astronomy,  in 
optics,  in  chemistry,  in  medicine  and  in  mechanics.  He  observed  an  error  in 
the  calendar,  which  had  been  increasing  from  the  time  it  was  regulated  by  Julius 
Caesar.  Dr.  Jebb,  his  editor  and  commentator,  is  of  opinion  that  this  was  one 
of  the  noblest  discoveries  ever  made  by  the  human  mind.  In  his  optical  works 
he  has  plainly  described  the  construction  and  use  of  telescopic  glasses,  an  inven- 
tion which  Galileo,  400  years  afterwards,  attributed  to  himself... ..There  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  works  of  Bacon,  that  the  composition  of  gunpowder 
was  known  to  him.  Yet,  with  all  this  superiority  of  genius  and  wonderful  ex- 
tent of  knowledge,  Roger  Bacon  firmly  believed  in  the  possibility  of  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals  into  gold,  in  an  elixir  for  the  prolongation  of  life,  and  in  the 
possibility  of  predicting  future  events  from  the  aspect  of  the  heavenly  bodies." 
Tytlerh  Uni.  Hist.,  Vol.  II,  p.  246. 

t  "Gluis  omnium  doctiorl  quis  acutior '?  quis  in  rebus  vel  inveniendis,  vel  judi- 
candis  acrior  Aristotle  fuit  V     Cicero  de  Oratore, 
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genius  of  that  or  perhaps  any  age,  gravely  discussing 
the  most  frivolous  and  unmeaning  speculations.  He 
seriously  investigated  the  question,  how  many  angels 
could  stand  upon  the  point  of  a  needle  at  the  same 
moment  of  time,  and  whether,  in  passing  from  one 
point  to  another,  an  angel  must  pass  through  all  the 
intervening  points.  What  a  mighty  leap  over  laby- 
rinths of  error  and  delusion  it  would  have  been,  could 
natural  science  have  instantly  sprang  from  its  position 
in  the  day  of  Pythagoras  to  that  in  which  it  was  left 
by  the  all-rebuking  genius  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ! 

And  not  the  least  difficulty,  gentlemen,  in  the  way 
of  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  has  been  the  dis- 
position  of  mankind,  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  to  reject 
every  improvement  as  a  sacrilegious  innovation  upon 
their  ancient  institutions.  Those  great  benefactors  of 
our  race,  whose  superior  intellects  and  enterprise  have 
enabled  them  to  make  great  and  useful  discoveries  and 
inventions,  have  generally  not  been  rewarded  for  their 
services,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  frequently  been 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
Socrates  and  Galileo. 

It  is  useful,  as  well  as  interesting,  gentlemen,  to 
contemplate  these  difficulties  with  which  the  pioneers 
in  civilization  had  to  contend,  and  to  compare  their 
condition  with  the  advantages  of  those  who,  at  this 
day,  follow  the  paths  of  science,  or  are  ambitious  of 
literary  cultivation.  For  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
intrepidity  with  which  such  apparently  insurmountable 
obstructions  have  been  either  removed  or  overcome, 
leaving  the  road  to  eminence  so  clear  and  plain  for 
them,  by  those  who  have  gone  before,  it  cannot  but 
serve  to  stimulate  our  youth  to  strenuous  and  unwea- 
ried exertion.     And  what  are  the  superior  advantages 


which  we  possess  I  We  at  this  day  are  standing  in  the 
full  and  broad  glare  of  the  accumulated  light  of  all 
the  ages  and  nations  of  the  earth.  Our  enviable  for- 
tune has  placed  us  upon  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the 
temple  of  human  civilization.  Superadded  to  the  lite- 
rature, the  eloquence  and  the  arts  of  Greece,  and  the 
law  and  liberty  of  Rome,  we  have  all  the  improve- 
ments of  the  moderns  upon  these,  and  their  extraordi- 
nary and  unexampled  perfection  in  the  mechanical  and 
useful  arts.  We  have  all  those  magnificent  and  as- 
tounding discoveries  which  have  resulted  from  or  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing. The  mysteries  of  nature  seemed  to  be  penetrated, 
new  elements,  new  principles,  new  motive  powers  have 
been  found,  wmich,  while  they  have  added  immensely  to 
the  wealth,  the  comforts,  the  conveniences,  the  luxury 
and  refinement  of  mankind,  have  also  extended  immea- 
surably the  area  of  human  knowledge,  and  opened  new 
fields  for  discovery  and  invention.  By  the  sublime 
and  daring  genius  of  Christopher  Columbus,  a  new 
world  has  been  added  to  the  old — the  lost  Atlantis,  the 
submerged  continent  of  Plato,  has  been  found,  and  a 
race  of  sages  and  patriots,  unequalled  in  sagacity  and 
virtue  in  any  age  of  the  world,  has  there  erected  a 
vast  and  stupendous  republican  fabric,  based  upon  new 
principles  of  political  science,  discarding  the  divine 
right  of  kings  and  the  advantage  of  the  few,  but 
having  for  its  object  the  general  amelioration  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  people. 

Not  only  have  we  almost  every  field  of  learning  and 
science  extensively  explored  and  reduced  to  accuracy 
and  method,  but  academies  and  colleges,  having  learned 
teachers  and  professors  at  their  heads,  are  erected  at 
almost  every  man's  door.     That  path,  so  difficult  to 
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cut  through  the  unknown  wilderness,  has  become  a 
clear  and  even  highway,  with  able  and  efficient  guides 
appointed  to  conduct  the  traveller  by  the  shortest  route. 
Every  city  has  its  printing  presses,  scattering  books  in 
such  rich  profusion  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach 
of  all,  and  sending  newspapers,  tracts  and  pamphlets 
to  the  firesides  of  almost  every  family.  In  short,  every 
facility  and  every  opportunity  is  now  accumulated 
around  the  industrious  student. 

But,  gentlemen,  let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  the  extraordinary  advantages  now  enjoyed  for  the 
attainment  of  knowledge  assist  us  in  the  least  to  dis- 
pense  with  industry  and  application.  That  age  of 
civilization,  I  fear,  is  never  destined  to  come,  when 
men  shall  be  inspired  with  wisdom  and  learning  with- 
out zealous  and  untiring  effort  on  their  part.  It  is  the 
universal  and  all-pervading  curse,  that  man  shall  eat 
his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  It  is  now  as  it 
has  always  been,  and  will  continue  in  all  time  to 
come, — the  working  man,  only,  accomplishes  any 
thing  great,  brilliant  or  useful.  The  flippant  mind, 
that  hastens  over  the  flowery  fields  of  desultory  read- 
ing, that  confidently  trusts  to  its  own  genius,  its  own 
originality,  must  inevitably  yield  in  the  conflict  with 
the  plodding  student,  who  laboriously  investigates  the 
discoveries  and  suggestions  of  other  minds,  and  turns 
their  studies  to  his  advantage  ;  who  digests  as  he  goes ; 
who  follows  his  subject  through  all  the  ramifications 
of  its  minutest  details,  and  writes  what  he  gains  indeli- 
bly upon  the  tablets  of  his  memory.  It  is  true  that, 
with  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  enlightened  age,  any 
given  amount  of  learning  may  be  more  easily  and 
in  a  much  shorter  time  acquired  than  could  have 
been  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization — any  given 
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point  may  with  less  difficulty  and  more  rapidly  be 
reached.  But  for  that  very  reason  knowledge  has  be- 
come more  generally  diffused,  and  hence  the  general 
standard  of  intelligence  is  immensely  elevated.  Just 
in  proportion  as  the  object  has  become  more  desirable 
and  tempting,  and  the  facilities  for  its  acquisition  been 
increased,  have  the  competitors  for  it  become  more 
numerous,  and  thus  the  prize  been  removed  to  a  greater 
distance  from  us.  The  same  relative  distinction,  the 
same  comparative  superiority,  will  require  the  same 
effort  and  industry,  in  every  stage  of  human  advance- 
ment. 

It  is  a  common,  but  fatal  mistake,  gentlemen,  that  it 
is  the  object  of  academies  and  colleges  to  supersede 
self-education.  It  is  by  many  expected  that  they  are 
to  graduate  learned  and  accurate  scholars.  Whereas 
it  is  not  within  the  compass  of  the  ability  of  any  fa- 
culty of  professors  to  engrave  upon  the  minds  of  youth, 
in  the  period  of  time  allotted  to  college  exercises,  that 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  stamp  them  as  men 
of  erudition.  They  may  lay  the  firm  and  solid  founda- 
tion of  education,  but  the  superstructure  has  to  be 
reared  by  the  individual  himself.  It  is  still  self-edu- 
cation which  makes  the  eminent  man.  Quisque  sues 
fortunes  faber.  It  is  in  vain  that  professors  may  teach 
us  to  render  Greek  and  Latin,  to  demonstrate  theorems 
and  to  solve  problems ;  in  vain  impart  to  us  the  beau- 
ties and  utilities  of  natural  science,  and  initiate  us  into 
the  sublime  mysteries  of  astronomy ;  in  vain  they  may 
train  us  by  their  logic  and  polish  us  by  their  rhetoric 
and  belles  lettres,  if  we  do  not  in  after  life  improve 
what  they  have  taught  us.  The  plant  may  be  indus- 
triously and  skilfully  cultivated  while  it  is  young,  but 
unless  the  work  continues  as  it  advances  to  maturity 
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it  will  yield  no  fruit.  We  could  better  dispense  with 
colleges  and  universities,  than  we  could  with  self-edu- 
cation. There  have  been,  and  are,  many  instances  of 
most  learned  and  accomplished  men,  indeed,  who  were 
entirely  self-educated,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of 
even  academical  teaching. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  self-education, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  in  history,  and  one  upon  which  I 
trust  I  shall  be  indulged  to  dwell  at  some  length,  con- 
sidering him  as  a  proper  model  to  be  held  up  for  the 
imitation  of  youth,  was  Peter  the  Great,  the  Czar  of 
Russia  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
He  was  the  illiterate  emperor  of  an  uncivilized  peo- 
ple. Russia,  constituting  the  extended  frontier  of  both 
Europe  and  Asia,  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  from 
her  position,  to  have  borne  an  affinity  to  both  in  her 
manners  and  customs.  But  before  the  time  of  the 
great  Czar  she  was  almost  entirely  Asiatic  in  her  as- 
pect. Her  people  were  little  acquainted  with  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  were  destitute  of  manufactures. 
Their  notions  of  architecture  were  rude  and  betrayed 
the  barbarism  of  their  condition.  They  were  princi- 
pally wandering  and  independent  tribes,  and  idolaters 
in  their  religion.  They  wore  the  long  beards  and  the 
long  robes  of  their  Tartar  neighbors.  "But  Peter 
was  born,"  says  the  historian  with  startling  brevity, 
"and  Russia  was  civilized."*  The  princess  Sophia, 
who  had  the  reins  of  government  in  her  hands,  was 
interested  to  let  him  remain  in  ignorance,  and  to  encou- 
rage him  in  that  idleness  and  dissipation  which  were 
so  well  calculated  to  render  him  the  weak  and  easy 
subject    of  her  machinations.      But  in    spite  of  bad 

*  Voltaire's  Life  of  Peter  the  Great. 
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examples,  the  allurements  of  pleasure  and  the  glitter- 
ing blandishments  of  Oriental  luxury,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  arts  of  war  and  government.  It  was  said 
that  he  often  blushed  at  the  ignorance  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up.*  Having  taken  a  suitable  opportu- 
nity to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  princess,  he  con- 
ceived the  extraordinary  design,  not  only  of  educating 
himself,  but  of  civilizing  his  people.  He  began  the 
study  of  the  Dutch  language  without  a  master,  and 
succeeded  in  correcting,  with  his  own  hands,  the  geo- 
graphical maps,  which  at  that  time  laid  down  at  hazard 
the  towns  and  rivers  of  his  vast  dominions,  then  very  lit- 
tle known.  In  order  to  teach  the  young  noblemen  a  sub- 
ordination, to  which  they  were  hitherto  wholly  unaccus- 
tomed, he  made  them  pass  through  all  the  different  mili- 
tary degrees,  and  himself  set  the  example,  by  serving 
first  as  a  drummer,  then  as  a  private  soldier.  He  tra- 
velled incognito  through  Denmark,  Holland,  Vienna,  Ve- 
nice and  Rome,  and  he  visited  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  those  arts  in  which  he  knew  those  countries 
so  far  excelled  his  own.  At  Saardam,  he  lived  in  the 
style  of  the  humblest  mechanic,  worked  with  his  own 
hands  upon  all  the  different  parts  of  a  ship,  and  he 
labored  in  the  forges,  the  rope-walks,  the  mills  for 
sawing  timber,  extracting  oil,  making  paper  and  wire- 
drawing.! He  caused  himself  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  carpenters  by  the  name  of  Peter  Michalhoff, 
and  was  commonly  called  Master  Peter.  The  work- 
men, it  is  said,  were  at  first  confounded  at  having  a 
crowned  head  for  a  fellow  laborer,  but  soon  became 
familiarized  to  the  sight.  There  were  few  trades  or 
arts  which  he  did  not  perfectly  understand  in  their 

*  Voltaire's  Life  of  Peter  the  Great,  t  Ibid. 
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minutest  branches.  He  built  a  ship  in  a  dock-yard  of 
England,  which  proved  a  fine  sailer,  and  there  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  art  of  making  watches.*  At 
the  same  time  that  he  was  acquiring  all  this  practical 
information  on  these  various  subjects,  he  examined  the 
theory  and  machinery  of  the  governments  which  he 
visited,  and  noticed  the  policy  of  their  laws.  This 
most  extraordinary  man,  having  perfected  his  know- 
ledge, returned  to  his  own  country,  to  civilize  and 
refine  his  own  people.  In  a  marvellously  short  period 
of  time  he  changed  the  face  of  the  whole  country,  and 
brought  them  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization  and 
refinement.  And  his  military  power,  which  was  at 
one  time  so  contemptible  that  his  great  rival  in  arms, 
Charles  XII.,  at  the  head  of  8,000  Swedes,  defeated  him 
in  a  pitched  battle,  at  the  command  of  80,000  Russians, 
he  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  that  it  became 
the  most  formidable  in  Europe.  It  is  truly  astonishing 
that  the  unaided  efforts  of  this  semi-barbarian  should 
have  accomplished  so  much ;  but  the  ardor  and  assi- 
duity and  constancy  with  which  he  pursued  his  object 
are  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  But  let  us  not,  from  too  fond  admiration  of 
such  examples  as  this,  be  induced  to  derogate  from  the 
importance  of  academies  and  colleges.  Such  men  as 
Peter  are  possessed  of  such  energy  and  capacity  as 
will  insure  them  success,  even  under  the  most  unfavo- 
rable circumstances  :  and  who  can  say  how  much 
more  able  and  learned  they  might  not  have  been  if 
they  had  had  efficient  instructors  to  direct  their  youth- 
ful efforts.  We  have  a  guaranty  of  the  high  estimate 
in  which  the  Czar  held  teachers  and  professors,  in  the 

*  Voltaire's  Life  of  Peter  the  Great. 


fact  that  he  erected  seminaries  of  learning  at  several 
points  in  his  extensive  dominions. 

We  have  contemplated,  gentlemen,  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  the  pioneers  in  civilization.  We 
have  seen  the  extraordinary  advantages  enjoyed,  at 
this  day,  by  the  aspirant  after  literary  fame.  That 
notwithstanding  these  facilities,  the  same  amount  of 
toil  and  industry  has  to  be  applied  to  obtain  the  prize 
of  eminence.  That  self-education  makes  the  eminent 
man.  We  see  that  colleges  and  universities  alone 
cannot  accomplish  the  object — that  they  may  lay  the 
foundation,  but  that  the  superstructure  has  to  be  reared 
by  the  individual  himself.  What,  then,  is  the  precise 
object,  the  proper  province  of  education?  I  would 
say  that  it  consists  rather  in  pointing  out  where  erudi- 
tion is  to  be  found,  and  in  giving  us  the  ability  to  ob- 
tain it,  than  in  immediately  and  directly  putting  us  in 
possession  of  it.  If  it  habituate  us  to  patient  and  la- 
borious thought ;  if  it  discipline  the  mind  so  as  to  fit  it 
for  vigorous  and  manly  reasoning,  when  great  occa- 
sions call  for  great  exertion ;  if  it  show  us  the  road  to 
learning,  the  method  and  advantages  of  its  acquire- 
ment, the  benefits  of  its  proper  use  and  the  evils  of 
its  abuse ;  if  it  eradicate  prejudice  and  narrow-minded- 
ness, so  as  to  predispose  the  heart  towards  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  no  matter  under  what  circumstances  it 
appears  ;  if  it  elevate  the  morals  and  dignify  the  cha- 
racter— this,  or  an  approximation — this  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  we  are  to  expect  of  it.  The  true  object 
of  education  is  rather  to  cultivate  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  than  to  communicate  to  it  important  facts  ;  for 
it  is  found  better  to  take  time  to  sharpen  the  tool  than 
to  commence  to  work  early  with  a  dull  edge.  It  is 
first  necessary  that  the  swordsman  should  cultivate  the 
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pliability  of  muscle,  the  quickness  of  perception  and 
the  rapidity  of  motion  which  is  the  fruit  of  practice, 
then  you  may  impart  a  knowledge  of  all  the  cuts  and 
guards,  the  parries  and  lunges,  which  render  him  for- 
midable to  his  antagonist  and  impenetrable  to  steel. 
Just  so,  there  is  a  skill  and  dexterity  of  mind,  a  habit 
and  power  of  concentration  and  continued  exertion, 
the  result  of  mental  discipline  and  exercise,  which, 
when  it  is  accomplished,  constitutes  more  than  half  of 
education.  At  the  same  time  that  the  youthful  student 
is  obtaining  this  skilfulness  of  mind,  he  gets  an  in- 
sight into  the  various  branches  of  learning,  a  general, 
though  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages, 
mathematics,  history,  metaphysics,  &c,  which  consti- 
tute the  solid  and  enduring  foundation  of  learning. 

Such,  gentlemen,  being  the  object  and  the  scope  of 
education,  we  may  now  'approach  the  question  much 
mooted  of  late,  and  which  could  not  well  be  unnoticed 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present — Would  any  advantage 
be  derived  from  the  substitution  of  the  modern  in  the 
place  of  the  classical  languages,  in  a  course  of  liberal 
education  ?  It  is  very  evident,  from  what  has  already 
been  said,  that  the  relative  general  importance  of  these 
branches  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  inquiry.  That 
which  is  of  the  least  importance,  considered  as  know- 
ledge, may  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  time  of  youth, 
the  season  of  susceptibility  to  impressions.  I  do  not  by 
this  mean  to  admit  the  superiority  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages in  any  aspect.  I  regard  the  languages  of  an- 
cient Greece  and  Rome  as  being  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, in  whatever  point  of  view  they  may  be  considered. 
They  are  the  vehicles  of  a  literary  taste  and  elegance 
which  have  never  been  equalled  in  any  subsequent 
age  of  the  world.     It  is  idle  to  say  that  all  their  works 
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are,  or  may  be  translated  into  the  modern  language^. 
The  translation  of  a  work  of  taste  from  one  language 
into  another  is  impossible.  There  are  peculiar  phrases 
and  idioms  in  all  languages  without  any  thing  corres- 
ponding to  them  in  others,  in  the  nice  and  proper  ap- 
plication of  which  much  of  the  beauty  of  style  consists. 
Hence  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  express  the  same 
full  and  complete  idea  in  a  translation  without  cumber- 
some circumlocutions.  A  work  of  taste  which  in  the 
original  contains  many  beauties  which  would  improve 
as  well  as  delight  the  reader,  must  in  a  translation  be 
so  distorted  by  various  periphrases  necessary  to  the 
meaning,  that  we  can  scarcely  pronounce  the  transla- 
tion and  the  original  to  be  the  same  identical  produc- 
tion. If  then  we  are  to  profit  by  and  if  possible  im- 
prove on  the  refinement  of  the  ancients,  the  study  of 
their  languages  is  indispensable.  And  the  attainments 
of  the  ancients  are  the  germ  from  which  have  sprang 
all  the  choicest  specimens  of  our  modern  literature. 
We  are  the  heirs  to  their  intellectual  wealth.  They 
are  as  a  great  ancestry  who  have  left  us  a  rich  legacy, 
in  their  standard  examples  of  poetry,  eloquence,  his- 
tory, criticism  and  grammar. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  argument  to  prove  the  vast 
importance  of  the  ancient  languages.  But  the  ques- 
tion proposed  to  be  discussed  is,  whether  they  are  best 
adapted  to  a  course  of  academical  and  collegiate  edu- 
cation. I  conceive  them  to  be  best  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose, first,  because  they  are  the  basis  of  all  the  mo- 
dern languages,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  con- 
sequently may  be  considered  as  the  best  introduction 
to  their  study.  With  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek,  the  acquisition  of  any  modern  lan- 
guage is  divested  of  much  of  its  difficulty.      Indeed 
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there  cannot  well  be  a  profound  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  any  of  the  fashionable  languages  of  Conti- 
nental Europe,  without  a  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  Latin  and  Greek. 

In  the  next  place,  to  abolish  the  study  of  the  classical 
tongues,  we  should  lose  that  quick  and  ready  percep- 
tion of  our  own  superior  language,  so  far  as  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  and  Greek.  Much  of  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  style  of  some  of  our  great  authors,  and 
many  of  which  are  text  books  in  our  colleges,  and 
necessarily  come  up  before  the  minds  of  our  youth, 
consists  in  the  mental  reference  which  they  make  to 
the  derivative  meaning  of  words.  The  power  to  follow 
them  in  this  reference  enables  us  to  appreciate  their 
style,  and  acquire  their  correctness  and  refinement  of 
taste. 

The  third  and  last  consideration  which  I  shall  men- 
tion,  arid  which  is  regarded  as  of  greater  importance 
than  all  others,  is  that  the  study  of  the  classical  tongues 
affords  the  best  discipline  to  the  mind.  They  are  a 
most  salutary  exercise,  both  of  the  judgment  and  of 
the  memory :  whereas  the  modern  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  mere  exercise  of  memory.  No  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  superior  grammatical  construction 
of  the  languages  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  will 
deny  for  a  moment  that  they  require  an  exertion  of 
thought  that  calls  into  action  many  of  the  noblest  fa- 
culties of  the  mind.  Says  Dr.  Beattie — "  Words  the 
matter  of  this  science  are  within  the  reach  of  all ;  and 
of  these  the  human  mind  in  the  beginning  of  life  is 
known  to  be  susceptible  in  a  high  degree :  and  yet 
there  is  in  this  science  a  subtlety  and  variety  sufficient 
to  call  forth  all  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  young 
student.     "When  we  hear  a  boy  analyse  a  few  senten- 
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ces  of  a  Latin  author,  and  show  that  he  not  only  knows 
the  general  meaning  and  import  of  particular  words, 
but  that  he  can  instantly  refer  each  word  to  its  class, 
enumerate  all  its  terminations,  specifying  each  change 
of  sense,  however  minute,  that  may  arise  from  a  change 
of  inflection  or  arrangement,  explain  all  its  dependen- 
cies, distinguish  the  literal  meaning  from  the  figura- 
tive, one  species  of  figure  from  another,  and  even 
the  philosophical  use  of  words  from  the  idiomatical, 
the  vulgar  from  the  elegant,  recollecting  occasionally 
other  words  and  phrases  that  are  synonymous  and  con- 
trary, or  of  different,  though  similar  signification,  ac- 
counting for  what  he  says  by  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
or  by  quoting  some  rule  of  art  or  classical  authority, 
we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  by  such  an  exercise, 
the  memory  is  more  likely  to  be  improved  in  strength 
and  readiness,  the  attention  better  fixed,  the  judgment 
and  the  taste  more  successfully  exerted,  and  a  habit  of 
reflection  and  subtle  discrimination  more  easily  ac- 
quired than  could  be  by  any  other  employment  equally 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  boyhood. "* 

The  classical  tongues  are  said  to  be  more  philosophi- 
cal in  their  grammar  than  any  other  language,  except 
the  Sanscrita;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
advantage  of  a  grammatical  study  of  them,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  judgment,  as  well  as  the  memory  of  the 
young  student,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  facility 
he  might  obtain  in  the  modern  languages. 

It  is  indeed  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  tongues,  which  is  generally  obtained  in 
a  course  of  college  exercises,  is  so  limited  and  imper- 
fect as  it  is.     But  if  we  discard  them  on  this  account, 

*  Beattie's  Essays, 
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I  fear  that  to  be  consistent  we  must  banish  all  other 
text-books ;  for  the  knowledge  which  is  there  obtain- 
ed of  any  subject  is  generally  very  superficial  in  its 
character.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  any  defect  in  the 
way  they  are  taught  and  studied,  I  shall  not  here  in- 
quire :  but  shall  merely  suggest  that  perhaps  an  error 
is  committed  in  placing  the  great  poets  of  antiquity  too 
early  in  the  hands  of  beginners.  They  get  tired  of  the 
task  before  they  can  comprehend  the  beauty.  The 
novelty  is  worn  away  and  become  stale,  and  the  gra- 
tification deadened  at  an  age  when  we  cannot  appre- 
ciate nor  understand  the  power  of  compositions,  which 
it  requires  an  acquaintance  with  life  and  with  the 
world  as  well  as  with  languages  and  dialects  to  relish 
and  to  reason  upon.  Milton,  Cowley,  Addison  and  By- 
ron complained  of  the  evil  effects  of  premature  classi- 
cal learning.  It  was  a  keen  conviction  of  this  which 
prompted  the  exclamation  in  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrim- 
age, 

u  Then  farewell  Horace  !  whom  I  hated  so, 
Not  for  thy  faults  but  for  mine;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow, 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse, 
Although  no  deeper  moralist  rehearse 
Our  little  life,  nor  bard  prescribe  his  art, 
Nor  livelier  satirist  the  conscience  pierce, 
Awakening  without  wounding  the  touched  heart, 
Yet,  fare  thee  well !  Upon  Soracte's  ridge  we  part." 


